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A TALK ABOUT STORY-WRITING. 








An enthusiastic amateur photographer of 
my acquaintance, who had read numberless 
hand-books and manuals of his art, failed 
for weeks in the trifling detail of mounting 
his prints. Despite his best and most pains- 
taking efforts, they wouldn't stick. Five 
minutes in the “back room” of a profes- 
sional settled the question of stick-ativeness 
forever. None of the many who had written 
at great length about artistic pose, grouping, 
high lights, and bromide restrainers had 
thought it worth while to mention anything 
so commonplace as paste. 

This “reminds one of a good deal of the 
advice and instruction bestowed upon the 
aspiring writer by the more fortunate mortal, 
who, in a large way or a small, has “come, 
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author informs this long-suffering class that 
they must not expect to get any appreciable 
income from their pens, unless they belong 
to the literary four-hundred whom heaven 
has dowered with real genius. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that a considerable number 
ot persons of average ability write for a 
living, and, by dint of a reasonable degree 
of industry, manage to avoid the calamity of 
an empty purse. Another, who evidently 
lends her pen only to the service of the 
“divine afflatus,” lightly ridicules the idea 
of coming to one’s desk of a morning with 
the deliberate, cold-blooded, and business- 
like intention of “ making a story.” And yet, 
for all that, stories are made— actually 
“made to order,’ and “cut to fit” the 
most uninspiring “cuts” —not, indeed, to 
take rank among the things that “are not 
born to die,” but to be paid for in as good 
money as genius can command. 

Again, we are told by veteran story-tellers 
that the plot of our story must stand out 
clearly in the mind’s eye before ever we put 
pen —or even pencil—to paper, and that, 
this arranged, all runs a good deal more 
smoothly than the traditional “course of 
true love.” Some writers, however, create 
their characters, and leave the plot to 
develop out of the initial situation. This 
may not be the best method, nor the worst 
method. I mention it only to show how 
elusive mere theory is, and how largely every 
individual mind is a law unto itself. The 
gist of the whole matter may be summed up 
in this advice: Don’t despair of being a 
writer because your brain is not bursting 
with original plots, struggling to get out, 
nor yet because you cannot, at first, think 
ont a connected plot from start to finish. 

As a rule, the plot plays too large a part 
in the young writer’s thought about his 
work. He is confident that he could tell a 
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story creditably, provided he had the right 
sort of a story to tell, while the chances are 
that the very true. To put it 
very mildly, few plots are original. Most of 
Shakspere’s plots were borrowed from 
earlier writers or culled from musty chroni- 
cles, and yet the plays are intensely originai. 
One who reads standard and current fiction 
extensively need not be reminded that even 
commonplace situations are worked over 
again and again by first-class story-tellers. 
Besides _ this, 
observation 
material. 


opposite is 


everyday experience and 


adds to our fund of workable 
The real difficulty with the inex- 
perienced writer does not concern a story 
to tell—that will come in good time — but 
rather his inability to recognize the value 
ot his material, and to put it into presentable 
literary form. 

A good short story is an admittedly dift- 
cult piece of literary workmanship, and yet, 
almost invariably, it is here that the ambi 
tious writer makes his 
public — or to the editor. 
not to be wondered at. 


bow to the 
That he 
Just where he fails 
is a matter of more vital moment. 


young 


fails is 


Granting that he possesses the ability to 
express his thoughts upon a familiar subject 
in correct and idiomatic English, ten to one 
he has served no apprenticeship in the con 
struction and 
paragraphs. 


conversational 
To make people — not wooder 
dummies — talk in the presence of intelligent 
readers is an art in itself. 


blending of 


Stilted conver 
sation destrovs the natural flow of the best 
narrative. 


The story-writer must be a close 
student of the speech of those about him, 
and by a careful study of the best model: 
he must determine 


what this can 


upon the 


part of 
printed page. A 
word-for-word transcript of what is actually 
said by a 


safely appear 


group of loungers in a country 


strong or inter- 
It might be true 
to life, but it would be untrue to art, and 
the writer must be an idealist as well as a 
realist. Our characters are talking to develop 
a plot, the real men are not. 


make a 
esting chapter of a novel. 


store would not 


The speech of 
our characters may be quaint and ungram- 
matical, if the require, but not 
slovenly, discursive, nor pointless. 

The short sketch, with little plot or action, 


occa sion 


wherein some practical truth is brought out 
in the conversation of 
acters, Is a 


two or more char- 
pleasant approach to more 
elaborate story-telling. Such articles are in 
demand, too, if one finds the right market. 
Concentrate your attention upon 
your characters speak naturally. Avoid the 
monotonous “he said’”’—‘*‘she said” in 
alternate paragraphs, and study carefully the 
devices employed by popular writers to vary 
the formula, as “he replied, responded, 
answered, exclaimed, shouted,” ete. Yet, it 
must be remembered that too much variety 
here gives the piece a stiff, studied effect, 
and the. writer must use the tiller of his 
good judgment in steering between Scylla 
and Charvybdis. 


making 


Give an easy movement to 
your sketch by associating what your char- 
acters say with some natural or suggestive 
action, “‘It is not true,’ he said, dropping 
his eves to the ground,” illustrates my mean- 
ing. But never follow this as a routine in 
successive paragraphs. Bear in mind that 
wire-pulling for a play of 
puppets, but making real people talk, with just 
enough of movement 
that they are not 


vou are not 


and action to show 


Wax figures, mouthing 
words at your dictation. 

Faulty phrasing is likely to be another 
defect of workmanship with an inexperienced 
writer. Favorite words and turns of expres- 
sion are frequently repeated, and, even when 
the fault is discovered, we find it difficult to 
make substitutions which exactly 
working 
one of the many 
thines we learn by putting pen to paper with 


serious intent. 


express 


our meaning. That our vocabu- 


lary is pitifully small is 
For this reason, the novice 
can well afford to spend a good deal of time 
in word-study, with a dictionary of synonyms 
for ready reference. How words are used 
connectedly to express thought or to pro- 
duce a given artistic effect is best learned 
by observing how skillful writers use them. 
The word-by-word or phrase-by-phrase dis 
section of a fine description, the copying out 
of happy turns of expression which occur in 
our reading, are two ways of following the 
ceneral suggestion. 

Again, the young writer frequently finds 
difficulty in making his story move smoothly, 
especially in transferring his characters from 
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one scene to another, or in bridging the 
hiatus of a few hours or a few days with a 
matter-of-fact sentence, or paragraph, of 
transition. He is apt either to weave in a 
net-work of inconsequential details for the 
sole purpose of keeping his characters “in 
sight,” or else “leap the chasm” with a 
suddenness which leaves the reader panting 
behind. If either expedient be adopted, the 
latter is preferable, but here, as elsewhere, 
a study of good models will be helpful. The 
ease with which a master of the craft dis- 
poses of time and space in a few well-chosen 
words will be a revelation to the student, if 
he has never given the matter special atten- 
tion. 

Another temptation which besets the 
young writer is that of “taking in too 
much.” He introduces his characters with 
as much detail as if they were to be life-long 





friends of the reader, instead of casual 
acquaintances ; he tells more about their 
sayings and doings than the reader needs 
to know, and he feels called upon to dispose 
of them at the end with more regard to the 
comfort and well-being of the characters 
themselves than the nature of the case 
demands. A short story is merely a glimpse 
into life. It is like a bit of landscape upon 
the painter’s canvas. There may be observ- 
ers curious to know what is beyond that 
range of mountains in the background, but 
the artist is not bound to inform them. In 
accepting one of the writer’s first stories, 
the editor made this criticism: “The boy 
does not need to be carried as far as that.” 
It saves the reader’s eyesight to leave some- 
thing to his imagination. “Tell what really 
needs to he told,” is a good rule. 
Savem, N. Y. Charles T. White. 





1.— Tne Mastery or TECHNIQUE. 


The popular notion concerning a poet’s 
method of making verses seems to be that, 
in the fine frenzy and the noble fury of his 
inspiration, words come involuntarily and 
demand to be written down. There stand 
the finished verses, wrought in perfect-fitting 
meter, each line terminating in an unsought 
rhyme chiming in sweet harmony with its 
sister-rhyme. The verses have presumably 
been no trouble to the poet, unless we take 
count of the discomforting after-effect sure 
to follow on the elation of. intoxication, 
whether of the vinous or of the poetical! 
sort. 

Yet, if the truth were known, the high 
level of excitement which the poet is sup- 
posed to keep during the progress of a 
poem is only a mood, which would be 
futilely dissipated, were not steady skill and 
sound judgment at command to shape into 
mosaic-patterns the idea pressing for utter- 
ance. There is a technique of the art of 





HELPS TOWARD THE MAKING OF VERSE 





poetry which may be practised independ- 
ently of any mood. To be sure, the product 
of such practice will be artificial poetry. 
But, on the other hand, neither can poetry 
of any range be written without a mastery of 
technique. 

In advising the would-be poet to practise 
the technique of verse it is necessary to add 
the caution that he should not regard his 
practice pieces too seriously. They may 
sound remarkably like real poetry when 
they are done, and it may chance that out 
of a score of attempts one actually reflects 
a poetic gleam from its polished surface ; 
but, on the whole, the artificer should be 
content to take his polish for his pains, and 
not be looking for his manufactured verses 
to turn out poetry in spite of himself. He 
should keep them merely for his own encour- 
agement, to mark the steps of his progress 
in the difficult art of versification. 

As a preliminary to all exercises in the 
writing of verse, a good practical treatise 
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on rhythms and _ verse-forms should be 
studied. lambic, trochaic, anapestic, and 
dactyllic meters should be practised in 
longer or shorter lines, and the several 
varieties of classic stanza should be imitated. 
The heroic couplet and the Spencerian 
stanza are not much required in modern 
usage, and their practice may be abandoned 
as soon as their structure is understood. 
The sonnet is a most tempting verse-form. 
It is hard to stop when once one begins to 
sonneteer. There is something fascinating 
in the facility with which a general idea 
presented in the first eight lines may be 
pointed with a special application in the last 
six. Then the rhyming scheme demands 
just enough to tax one’s ingenuity severely 
without driving one to the extremity of 
despair. One gets to know, as Dr. Holmes 
has put it, which are the monogamous and 
which the polygamous rhyming-sounds, the 
word which ends a sonnet-line being in the 
position of those ancient Dvrtch ladies of 
New York, who are reputed to have been 
always capable of earning three husbands by 
as many successive marriages. 

But, though the young poet finds it fasci- 
nating occupation to pour out impassioned 
thought so that it fills without overflowing 
and without need of dilution the exact meas- 
ure of fourteen lines, yet the editor is not 
so apt to look with indulgence on this agile 
feat. “Why always the sonnet?” asked a 
prominent editor not long ago. “Why do 
not young poets give me more variety in 
the verse they present ?” 

The French verse-forms in which Dante 
Rossetti, Austin Dobson, and Andrew Lang 
have done such excellent work should be 
practised for the ease and grace of express- 
ion which they require. The French ballad- 
form is a very neat exercise and calls for a 
subject of delicate sentiment. The rondel, 
villanelle, triolet, and even the sestina 
should be imitated in subjects of one’s 
own. 

A merely mechanical exercise in meters is 
not in itself sufficient to develop a flexuous 
movement of the lines. To gain insight into 
the potentialities of verse, one should study 
the works of true poets. 


The very best way of acquainting one’s 


self with the moods and methods of great 
poets is through the medium of translation. 
The rendering into English of the mighty 
lines of world-poets who have written in 
other languages calls for a conservation of 
beauties which cannot be touched without 
yielding up fragrance, like an aromatic leaf 
that has been crushed between the fingers. 
One would have to be a clumsy versifier 
indeed who could not reproduce some of 
the ineffable poetic quality in translating 
from Goethe or Heine, Victor Hugo or 
Alfred de Musset. An advantage of such 
practice is the opportunity it gives for com- 
parison with the work of others who have 
translated the same poem. Using some 
accepted translation as a standard, one may 
judge whether his interpretation falls short 
in accuracy, in sweetness and beauty, or in 
power. This exercise of translation is like 
walking in a great poet’s footsteps. One 
catches the swing of his meter, follows every 
fluctuation of his thought, and discovers how 
he moulded language to his uses. Some of 
our greatest poets in the English tongue 
devoted themselves assiduously to transla- 
tion in the early years of their poetic prac- 
tice. Scott is a conspicuous instance. He 
spent much of his young, uncertain talent on 
translations from the German, and won his 
first notice as a poet through his presenta- 
tion in English verse of Burger’s Leonore. 
Longfellow, too, won some _ reputation 
through his graceful rendering of such 
German poetry as Uhland’s “Castle by the 
Sea.” Thackeray did certain French poets 
to perfection ; and Andrew Lang has exquis- 
itely translated old Trouvére poetry. as weil 
as more modern French chansons. 

Akin to translation, is the exercise of 
imitating the style of good English verse. 
One may choose the meters of certain songs, 
like “ Under the Greenwood Tree,” “ Drink 
to Me Only with Thine Eyes,’’ or “ Go, 
Lovely Rose,” and write serious songs of 
one’s own to the same music. Or one may 
write humorous parodies, full of outrageous 
nonsense, in verse which capers in the very 
meter of some of our most staid and 
respectable models. Hood’s “Song of the 
Shirt” has, perhaps, been parodied as much 
as any English poem. Tennyson’s “ Break, 
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break, break” is tempting for such usage. 
The meter of Omar Khayyam and Kipling’s 
characteristic meter have both been used as 
vehicles for most ridiculous nonsense. 

The most difficult style of verse is blank 
verse. In the hands of a novice, blank verse 
is apt to turn out stiff and inflexible, with- 
ont variety in pauses and with too many 
lines chipped short off at the ends. It is 
something exceptional for blank verse with 
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the verve and easy flow of “Thanatopsis” 
to be produced in early youth. Rhymed 
verse is easier to practise and is more satis- 
factory as a medium of expression for those 
lyric moods which are the breath of a young 
poet’s life. As an exposition of the use of 
rhyme, Browning’s verse stands supreme, 
and should be studied for suggestions in the 
use of quaint and unusual rhymes. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. Alwin West. 








THE AUTHOR’S LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


Calla: A green writer. 

[ce Plant: The Atlantic Monthly. 

Bleeding Heart: After repeated reiec- 
tions. ; 

Crimson Rambler: The story written in 
red ink. ' 

Daisy: The editor who pays on accept- 
ance. 

Goldenrod : Honest adverse criticism. 

Phlox: The way in which manuscripts 
return. 

Lilac: Not a failing of the writer of 
fiction. 

Coxcomb: The other author in our set. 

Poppy: A soporific narrative. 

Night Shade: To be used in tales of vii- 
lainy. 

Palm: Reached out for by most authors. 

Orange Blossoms: What editors want at 
the end of a love story. 

Compass Plant: The literary bureau which 
points out suitable markets. 

American Beauty : What the public wants 
in a heroine. 

Snap Dragon: The reader who pencils 
“no good” across the first page of your 
immaculate manuscript. 

Rue: What a writer will do if: he mails 
manuscript to a periodical that he has never 
seen. 

Blue Bell: When the sweet young thing’s 
much-praised story is rejected. 


Willow: To be worn sparingly by a writer 
who would succeed. 

Freezia: A manuscript returned without 
the courtesy of a slip. 

Laurel: What every author secretly hopes 
to win. 

Balsam : A woman’s resort when she re- 
ceives a wandering manuscript home. 

Peach: The sweet girl graduate who glues 
the sheets of her manuscript together in 
order to expose the editor’s perfidy. 

Bitter Sweet : A manuscript sold but paid 
for on publication. 

Love ina Mist: A love story with a hazy 
plot. 

Sweet Peas: Pearson’s, Pilgrim, Puck, 
and Popular. 

Evergreen: The writer who does not 
take a magazine for authors. 

Sensitive Plant: The high school girl 
after the rejection of her graduation essay. 

Jacque Rose: When London got up te 
refute the charge of plagiarism. 

Sweet Balm: Words of encouragement 
penciled at the bottom of a rejection slip. 

Golden Glow: The young author’s feel- 
ing when he thinks of the D. C. Cook Co. 

Butter and Eggs: Not often seen on the 
table of the unknown author who depends 
on his writing for a living. 

Forgetmenot : The postman with a bulky 
envelope. 


Crete, Ill. Inez De Jarnett Cooper. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutval help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

e* se 

A popular newspaper writer is described 
by the Brockton Enterprise as a “journalist 
and poetess,” and the Fourth Estate perti- 
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nently asks: “If she is a ‘ poetess’ why is 
she not a ‘journalistess’?” The word 
“actress” may be a fixture in the language, 
but as a rule feminines in “ess” should be 
avoided, 


o*e 


In Germany action is being taken to secure 
uniformity in shorthand, and a committee of 
representatives of the different shorthand 
schools has been appointed to formulate a 
project for a uniform system. The leading 
German system now is the Gabelsberger 
shorthand, which is also the system chiefly 
used for the languages of Eastern Europe —- 
Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Hungarian, and 
Finnish. Sesides there are used in Ger- 
many other systems, bearing the names of 
Stolze, Schrey, Roller, Lehmann, Arends, 
Velten, Merkes, Brauns, and Faulmann. It 
is obvious that if a single system can be 
agreed upon, great advantages will be ob- 
tained. Here in the United States similar 
action would be desirable. There are now 
in use here a number of shorthand systems, 
of various degrees of effectiveness, and the 
writers of one system, as a rule, cannot read 
the shorthand of writers of other systems. 
Of the three or four leading systems based on 
Tsaac Pitman’s phonography, one is about as 
good as another, and any one of them could 
properly be made the standard system, to be 
learned by all shorthand writers, if the best 
features of the other systems were judiciously 
incorporated in it. Then if all students were 
taught this standard system, the properly 
written notes of one writer could be read by 
all, and the highest usefulness of shorthand 
would be obtained. Shorthand may be made 
useful in so many ways other than verbatim 
reporting —in note-taking, in copying, in 
making rough drafts of manuscripts, in letter- 
writing, and even —to realize Isaac Pitman’s 
dream — in making copy for the printer, that 
immense advantage would be gained by hav- 
ing only one standard shorthand system, as 
we have now one standard longhand alphabet. 
Shorthand written carefully and without too 
great abbreviation is at least as legible as 
the average person’s handwriting, and even 
when it is written slowly it is much more 
rapid than ordinary script. The publishers 
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of the different systems, of course, maintain 
each that his system is the best, but a com- 
mittee of expert shorthand writers of differ- 
ent systems could probably agree upon a 
standard that would meet the needs of every 
one. Germany has set an example in this 
respect that the United States should follow. 
a Fy 

An interesting glimpse of the blue pencil 
in action is afforded by a despatch from 
Washington printed in the New York Herald, 
in which these two paragraphs appear : — 

It is guardedly admitted here that the attempts to 
induce Japan to give more definite and unreserved 


countenance to the exclusion policy have been fruit- 
less. 


It is now admitted, very gradually and in dipio- 
matic language, but still admitted, here in Washing- 
ton, that etforts to have Japan give more definite and 
unreserved countenance to the exclusion poiicy of this 
country have heen wholly fruitless for the time being. 

Obviously the first paragraph is a con- 
densation of the second, and it was not in- 
tended that the second paragraph should be 
printed. The condenser did good work. 

W. .. i. 


*» 


DRINK AND TOBACCO IN FICTION. 


oe 





The vigorous crusade recently carried on 
by various reforming bodies against the use 
(in fiction) of tobacco or intoxicating 
liquors has a serious as well as a humorous 
side. Trivial reforms are so easy, and im- 
portant reforms are so difficult that long be- 
fore the drink evil is abolished we may see 
the novelist obliged to close his eyes to its 
existence. It has happened so with worse 
evils, and fiction is to that extent falsified as 
a picture of life ; it might easily happen that 
an active minority might accomplish a 
similar result in the case of drinking and 
smoking. Publishing is a ticklish business, 
and publishers are anxious above all things 
not to offend any considerable section of so- 
ciety, reasoning (no doubt wisely ) that the 
public is more energetic in its dislikes than 
in its likes. In the magazines strict rules al- 
ready obtain, not unlike those which are 
posted in the dressing-rooms of vaudeville 
theatres. Even those that admit what to a 
discriminating taste reeks with vulgarity have 


their carefully-framed code of morals, a code 
which does not correspond with that of our 
masters of literature. 

It will be recalled how Rudyard Kipling, 
when informed once upon a time that the 
Ladies’ Home Journal could not have brandy 
constmed in its chaste pages, sent to Mr. 
Bok by cable the instruction, “ Make it Mel- 
len’s food.” George Barton in the July num- 
ber of Tne Writer relates various other 
modern instances in print. One author re- 
cently had a story rejected by “ two conspicu- 
ous periodicals” because the hero, a des- 
perado, drank Scotch whiskey. Whether 
“moonshine,” which has more flavor of ro- 
mance, would have fared better, cannot of 
course be known ; Scotch does savor rather 
more of dissipation. Another writer found 
that the editor who was otherwise willing to 
accept a story “would not stand for the 
cigars’ ; the hero therefore was set to chew- 
ing a wisp of straw as an aid to reflection. 
As to the marriage question, editors cannot 
be too careful if they would avoid conflict 
with a formidable section of their readers. 
In the same periodical for writers it is told 
how an author who had found his climax 
ending in an elopement was told that he must 
add a postscript with a distinctly-heard sound 
of wedding bells. That the story was not im- 
moral, and that the addition was a detriment 
to its literary construction did not matter ; 
the proof that it was a highly moral tale must 
be spread on the printed page where Mrs. 
Grundy could see it without the faintest 
chance of a misunderstanding. 

That the precaution was not excessive is 
amusingly shown by the case of a certain 
noyel which had a great vogue two or three 
years ago, but which gave serious offense to 
a large number of good people because of 
precisely such an ambiguity. It was a ro- 
mantic tale of two men so much alike that 
one took the other’s place in the world, and 
after his double’s death from opium took his 
place in the family as well. The terrible 
moral issue that agitated many breasts and 
led to acrid correspondence in the public 
prints was this: Was it legally possible to 
arrange for a marriage under the given con- 
ditions ? There was no doubt that the 
“parties ” were willing to marry or that they 
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were entitled by law to marry. But this 
could be done only by revealing the death of 
the dissipated statesman—the very thing 
they had pledged themselves to conceal. 
Some held that there was a way out of the 
tangle, and that the story could not there- 
fore be called immoral ; others read the law 
differently, and censured the author’s ethics 
very severely. That the issue did not make 
an atom of difference in the moral effect of 
the tale, which was a purely romantic inven- 
tion, and not in the least capable of influenc- 
ing conduct, did not occur to either party. 
It was a purely technical question based 
simply on the possibility of performing the 
marrizge ceremony. When moral sensibili- 
ties become so acute as that, they are ab- 
normal, and it is the abnormal sensibilities, 
unfortunately, that the editor has to consider. 

\s the author of the article in THE WRITER 
suggests, so strict a censorship would play 
havoc with the most strictly moral of our 
classics. Take Dickens, for example — much 
of his favor would go if the blue pencil were 
put through the good things to drink. He 
began briskly in * Pickwick” with his eulogy 
to punch: “Hot punch is an extremely 
pleasant thing, gentlemen-—an extremely 
pleasant thing, under any circumstances — 
buf in that snug parlor, before the roaring 
fire, with the wind blowing outside till every 
timber in the old house cracked, Tom Smart 
found it perfectly delightful.” What would 
Mr. Tulkinghorn be without his cobwebbed 
bottles of wine ? For a moral one must turn 
to the hideous case of spontaneous combus- 
tion of a drunkard, about the possibility of 
which Dickens was so morbidly sensitive. It 
was a popular belief of his time, but science 
11s not borne him out ; even yellow journal- 
ism to-day would hardly dare to spring such 
a sensation on the public ! ° 

George Meredith can hardly be cited with 
good grace in this connection because his 
recent proposal of limited marriages, 4 
vagary to be forgiven in a sociologist but not 
in a popular writer, has hopelessly damaged 
his reputation as a novelist. However, it 
mav be noted that his works would lose much 
by the blotting out of that famous dithyramb 
on port in “ The Egoist,” and the hardly less 
celebrated chapter on British ale in “ Evan 
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larrington.” But Thackeray is accepted 
along with Dickens as a family novelist — 
his novels would suffer greatly if wine, ale, 
and spirits were left out. The scene in the 
Cave of Harmony, for example — imagine 
Captain Costigan drinking lemon squash ! 
George Eliot has been commonly accepted 
as one of the most moral of writers, but she 
bevan in her first venture in fiction, ‘‘ Scenes 
from Clerical Life,” by displaying Mr. Gilfil 
sitting by his fire, smoking his pipe and sip- 
ping gin and water. Anthony Trollope’s fic- 
tion is full of good things to eat and to drink, 
and so in general are the books of all the 
full-bodied novelists, both realistic and ro- 
mantic, who deal with life rather than with 
ideas. 

Jane Austen finds in her fiction little place 
for anything so vulgar; she deals with lady- 
like things, and hardly mentions meals. Her 
enthusiastic admirer, Mr. Howells, on the 
other hand, has a wider range. He likes to 
describe quaint foreign restaurants where 
they serve Chianti in its pretty wicker flasks, 
and one recalls Bartley Hubbard’s experi- 
ments with beer in “A Modern Instance,” 
and poor Silas Lapham’s betrayal by unac- 
customed wine. In Altruria, it should be 
said, his people are free from vices of all 
kinds ; when he writes of this world he de- 
scribes it as he sees it. Mr. James is very 
much up in the air; he gives few material 
details. Take “ The Sacred Fount,” for ex- 
ample ; the life at such a great English house 
for a Saturday to Monday party is largely 
eating, drinking, and smoking, but in the 
novelist’s idealized view these sordid details 
drop ovt. Two of the men talk over a point 
while smoking a cigarette Sunday night, but 
for the rest, the guests at Newmarch might 
have been miraculously sustained during 
their stay. He is not always, of course, so 
vague ; it is easy to see that in this case he 
was concerned to leave out every irrelevant 
detail ; it would be hard to find another novel 
that is kept so strictly to the point, a novel 
in which every word of conversation is con- 
cerned with the main issue. It is, as he calls 
it. an “anecdote,” hardly a novel in the usual 
sense, even though it runs to three hundred 
pages. Elsewhere he gives a fuller picture 
of life, but he is always chary of material de- 
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tails ; he prefers to have his characters in 
the air; he seldom describes their dress or 
their occupation ; it is always the problem 
or the picture that concerns him. But one 
recalls that in “ Roderick Hudson” Rowland 
ofiered a cigar to the young Northampton 
sculptor, who rejected it with scorn and a 
rudeness which the novelist greatly censures. 

Stevenson’s pages are naturally full of rum 
and tobacco; they go with his taste for 
piracy. The American authors who lately 
published a brisk sea tale in his style were 
more hampered by magazine requirements ; 
they were driven to keeping their piratical 
crew on water, and found it hard work. But 
Stevenson had a similar difficulty in making 
the language of his pirates in ‘“ Treasure 
Island” proper, and by inventing new 
piratical oaths for John Silver, such as “ By 
the Lord Harry,” he got on very well. In 
Stevenson, the rum and the pipes, the 
“30-star” California brandy in “The 
Wrecker” and .the looted cargo of cham- 
pagne in “Ebb Tide” are part of his ro- 
mantic equipment.  Kipling’s “ pegs,” che- 
roots, the champagne that discomfited Mul- 
vaney, the Milwaukee bottled beer that was 
kept in an out-of-the-way post for the wan- 
derer, and the brandy which he was ready to 
make infant food, are part of an equally ro- 
bust realism. 

There can be no question that some of the 
later writers have been ‘overdoing gastro- 
nomic details. They are like the actors who 
find it hard to get through with their stage 
business without a cigarette. A reform is a 
very wholesome thing, on the artistic side. 
One gets very tired of epicurean repasts, 
which serve chiefly to demonstrate the re- 
fined and fastidious taste of the hero in order- 
ing a meal, of the knowing air with which 
delicacies are enumerated and the vintages 
specified. No doubt that sort of thing im. 
presses the imagination of a certain class of 
readers, like all descriptions of luxurious liv- 
ing, but it is a poor kind of material ; it gen- 
erally is most depended upon by writers who 
are deficient in ideas and in the ability to tell 
a story and bring out character. Worst of 
all are those novels in which the writer is 
unable to get through a dialogue without the 


help of tobacco. “Carefully lighting his 
cigar,” * flicking off the ash with his finger,’ 
“thoughtfully stuffing his pipe,” “ carelessly 
striking a match,” “ meditatively blowing a 
ring ’’—-this sort of stuff should be left for 
undergraduate fiction, which is overburdened 
with it. It is one of the problems of the 
writer to invent “ business ” to carry the dia- 
logues, but it should be his task to make it 
fresh, characteristic, and relevant. To fill in 
with petty details that are not individual and 
do not help the picture is the very cheapest 
and poorest kind of padding. Far better is a 
simple “said he,” “said she,” a forniula 
which with a little ingenuity in the phrasing 
can be made to go a long way. It is not 
right to ask novelists to portray a world in 
which such things as tobacco and alcoholic 
beverages do not exist, but it must be said 
that these recent protests strike at a very real 
evil —the mechanical dependence upon such 
things for filling in the story. The writer 
who will follow the usage of the great mas- 
ters is not likely to go far astray, either in 
art or in morals. — Springfield Republican. 
o 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


1, A. W. Collins (Mrs. Charles Terry 
Collins ), author of ““The Men Who Wanted 
to Marry Me,” in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
for August, has previously had two serials in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. One of them, 
“The Parson’s Butterfly,” was the outgrowth 
of her life as a clergyman’s wife in New York 
City and in Cleveland. The other, “ A Col- 
lege Courtship,’’ was written in New Haven, 
where her sons were at college. ‘“ Monsieur 
le Bébe,” printed in Harper’s Magazine for 
August, 1904, was founded upon an intimate 
knowledge of pensions abroad, where Mrs. 
Collins lias spent much time with her children 
during recent years. 


Roselle M. Davis, whose latest story, “ For 
the tlonor of the Service,” appeared in the 
Red Book for August, is a government em 
plovee in the post-office at Council Blutis, 
Ia. He is twenty-seven years old, and has 
been writing but little more than a year. 
For his material he draws upon the Philip- 
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pines, where he served as a non-commis- 
sioned officer in the United States army dur- 
ing the earlier years of the Insurrection 
“ For the Honor of the Service” is but one 
of several of his stories which have been ac- 
cepted by the Red Book ; some of them have 
already been published, and others are 
scheduled to appear in early numbers of that 
magazine. Mr. Davis has had stories 
in other popular magazines, and a bit of 
verse, his first, will be published in the Bohe- 
mian. Stories written by him which have 
brought some very favorable comment in re- 
cent months are “ McCabe, Mutineer,” “ The 
Gilt Cap Cord,” * Goosie,” and “ The Pearl 
of Bayamon.” 


also 


Neile Richmond Eberhart, whose poem, 
* Hollyhocks,” printed in Ainslee’s 
Magazine for August, is a new writer in the 


Was 


magazines, her work heretofore having been 
chiefly song-writing. 
with J. 


In this line she works 
A. Parks, Leo Oekmler, W. J. Kirk- 
patrick, and Charles Wakefield Cadman, and 
she has already written the words to about 
nity published sengs, not to speak of the un- 
published cnes. From her long residence in 
the West and her sympathy with Western 
ways and habits of thought she still considers 
Nebraska her home, although she was born 
in Detroit, and for the past seven years has 
lived in a suburb of Pittsburg. 


G. F. Haynes, whose story, “ Bareheaded 
Piil’s Reformation,” was printed in the Met- 
ropolitar for August, is an artist rather than 
a story-writer. The editor of the Metro- 
politan, to whom he had applied for assign- 
ments as an illustrator, asked him to send 
samples of his work, and, as he says, he “ just 
allowed the story to accompany the draw- 
ings.” Mr. Haynes has done illustrative 
work for Uncle Remus’s Magazine. He is 
now a reporter and artist on an Atlanta 
newspaper. His ambition is to come North 
and study art. 


Bessie R. Hoover, whose story, “ The 
Bridal ‘ Tower,’” was printed in the Broad- 
way Magazine for August, lives in Benton 
Harbor, Mich., and is a comparatively new 
writer. She has recently sold a series of 


eight short stories of real life to Everybody’s 
Magazine, the first of which, “ Opai and the 
Parade,” was published in the March num- 
ber; the second, “ Opal’s Half Holiday,” 
will probably appear in the October number, 
and the others will follow consecutively. 
Miss Hoover is now writing a series of out- 
door stories of Michigan farm life, of which 
the first, * Across the Fields,” has been sold 
to Iverybody’s Magazine. 


Marion C. Jacobus, whose story, “ An Im- 


portant Question,” in Harper’s Bazar for 
\ugust, is the second of that character which 
‘he Bazar has published, is a 


Smith College. 


graduate of 
Since her marriage six years 
ago she has lived in a large boys’ school — 
St. Paul's, at Garden City, L. L.,—and her 
lite there has given her an opportunity to see 
much of boys and to become very proud of 
them, notwithstanding that both of her own 
children are girls. 

Grace Sartwell Mason, author of the story, 
“The Prodigies,” in Appleton’s Magazine 
for August, says that the subject of the musi- 
cal child is rather near her heart, as she nar- 
rowly escaped a “career” herself. She was 
educated to be a professional violinist, but 
after six years of hard fiddling, she met, after 
a concert, a musical critic and married him. 
Thus, she naively confesses, the world was 
the better off by the loss. of one girl fiddler. 
After giving up the musical profession, Mrs. 
Mason turned her attention to writing, an 
occupation toward which she had had a lean- 
ing since the day when as a small girl she 
wrote stories for the edification of her grand- 
mother. Her published stories have all been 
short stories, and they have been chiefly 
stories of the small boy. The Saturday 
Evening Post has published a series concern- 
ing one “ Licorice-legs.” Other stories have 
accepted by Everybody’s Magazine, 
Munsey’s Magazine, the Red Book, Short 
Stories, and Smith’s Magazine. 


been 


F. Peaster, whose novelette, “ The 
Hermit Thrush,” was the leader in the Peo- 
ple’s Magazine for July, lives at present in 
New York City, although she was born in 
the South. She makes a specialty of Florida 
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Stories, and her short stories have appeared 
in several magazines. Recently she has been 
at work upon a novel and a novelette, both of 
which she hopes to place with prominent pub- 
jications in the fall. Both have Florida for 
a setuing. Mrs. Peaster is the daughter of 
Mrs. Jennie S. Perkins, whose Florida bio- 
graphical sketches and poems are well 
known. 





Julia Lawrence Shafter, author of “A 
Faithful Steward,” in Short Stories for July, 
is a native of Sheboygan, Wis., although her 
home since early childhood has been in Cali- 
forma. At her father’s ranch in Marin 
county she acquired her love of outdoor life, 
and became an accomplished horse-woman. 
She has had a two-part story in the Atlantic 


Monthly. a short story, entitled “ A Realist,” . 


in the Smart Set for April, 1905, and more 
recently a three-part novelette in Woman. 
Mary S. Watts, whose story, “ The Great 
North Road,” was the initial contribution in 
McClure’s for August, lives in Cincinnati. 
Her first story was published in McClure’s 
for May, and “ The Great North Road” is 
only her second published story. Scarcely 
had it been published when the New York 
Times Saturday Review called attention to 


the fact that a story of the same name by 


Robert Louis Stevenson was published post- 
humously in the Illustrated London News 
and in the Cosmopolitan Magazine, begin- 
ning in the number for Christmas, 1905. 
Mrs. Watts has no desire to borrow the 
mantle of Stevenson, and used the title with- 
out the remotest idea that it had ever before 
been used by any one. Stevenson’s story, 
according to a footnote by Sydney Colvin in 
the first installment in the Illustrated Lon- 
don News, is a fragmentary one, found 
among his papers after death. But two in- 
stallments were printed, one in December, 
100s, and the other in January, 1906. In both 
stories, the one by Stevenson, the other by 
Mrs. Watts, “ The Great North Road” des- 
ienates the historic highway between London 
and Edinburgh. There, however, the resem- 
blance ceases. In atmosphere, plot, and 
characterization the two stories are diamet- 
rically opposite. The New York Times Sat- 


urday Review suggests that it is not at all 
certain that Mrs. Watts would not have been 
justified in deliberately adopting the title — 
seeing that the Stevenson production was a 
mere beginning, a thing hardly to be given 
a place in literature. “ Here, at all events,” 
it adds, “is a nice ethical question, not with- 
out interest.” 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Doyle.—‘“ My literary tendencies slowly 
developed. During the years of my student- 
ship my life was so full of work that, though 
I read a great deal, I had little time to culti- 
vate writing. After starting in practice, how- 
ever, | had much —too much —time on my 
hands ; and then [I began to write volumi- 
nously. 

“ Nost of it was, I think, pretty poor stuff ; 
but it was apprentice work, and I always 
hoped that with practice I might learn to use 
my tools. 

* Every writer is imitative at first. 1 think 
that is an absolute rule ; though sometimes 
he throws back on some model which is not 
easily traced. My early work, as I look back 
on it, was a sort of debased composite photo- 
graph in which five or six different styles 
were contending tor the mastery. Stevenson 
was a strong influence : so was Bret Harte ; 
so was Dickens ; so were several others. 

* Eventually, however, a man ‘finds him- 
self, or rather perhaps it is that he grows 
more deft in concealing the influences which 
blend with one another until they form what 
means a new and constant style. 

“T suppose that during those early years 
I wrote not less than fifty short stories. The 
first appeared in 1878 while I was still a stu- 
dent. It was in Chambers’s Journal, and was 
called ‘The Mystery of the Sassassa Valiey.’ 
IT had three guineas for it. After receiving 
that little check I was like a beast that has 
once tasted blood, for I knew that whatever 
rebuffs I might receive —and God knows I 
had plenty — I had once proved I could earn 
gold, and the spirit was in me to do it again. 
It was a delightful opportunity for carrying 
into actuality the dreams of my youth. [ 
had to earn money by some form of work, 
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and that was the sort of work I longed to do. 

“For ten years I wrote short stories ; 
roughly, from 1877 to 1887. During that time 
I do not think that I ever earned fifty pounds 
in any year by my pen, though I worked in- 
cessantly. Nearly all the magazines pub- 
lished the stories anonymously-—a most 
iniquitous fashion by which all chance of pro- 
motion is barred to young writers. The best 
of these stories have since been published 
in the volume called ‘The Captain of the 
Pole Star’! Sometimes I saw my stories 
praised by critics, but the criticism never 
cam« to my address. The Cornhill Magazine, 
Temple Bar, and London Society were the 
chief magazines in which my 
peared. 

“Finally in 1887 I wrote ‘A Study in 
Scarlet.’ My next book was ‘ Micah Clarke,’ 
a historical novel. This met with a good re- 
ception from the critics and the public ; and 
from that time onward I had no further diffi- 
culty in disposing of my manuscripts.’’ — In- 
terview by Sir Bram Stoker, in the New 
York World. 


stories ap- 
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CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Writing Books for Boys. —‘‘ The American boy 
of to-day does n’t want a hero of the ‘ goody- 
goody’ sort,” says the author of “ Toby 
Tyler ; or, Ten Weeks with a Circus.” 


and 
hundred other books which Young 


America has read, swallowed, and digested. 

James Otis Kaler, or plain James Otis, as 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of his readers 
know him, calls the American boy “ the fair- 
est boy who ever lived.” And the fairest 
boys who ever lived are the critics whom 
he often chooses to pass on his books. Mr. 
Otis. or Kaler, lives in a snug house in 
South Portland, Me., and his delight now. 
as it has been always, is the American boy. 
He has lived with his boys for twenty-five 
years, and proposes to have them with him 
always. 

“T try to make my boys boys I have 
known,” he has said. “I like to pick out 
a boy and stay with him for a few days, a 
number of days if I can. I want to see him 


of a 


at his work and at his play ; I want to learn 


his ideas 
writing, I 


and sound his nature. 
have a model 
me —a living American boy. 

“When I have finished a few chapters of 
a new book I often call in one of my young 
friends and read them to him. Ii he is inter- 
ested, and wishes to hear more, I know that 
I have been successful and that the book 
will please other boys as it has pleased him. 
But if he shifts uneasily, as if he wants to 
be away, and I see that he is staying merely 
to oblige me, I tear up what I have been 
reading to him and try again. 

“ I believe that the American boy of to-day 
expects his ideal book-boy to have a great 
deal of snap and plenty of backbone. He 
must be able to make a fairly good fight 
against difficult conditions, like a man, rather 


Then, in 
always before 


.than fall back upon the appeal of innocence 


in distress. 

“Tt seems to me that the time has gone 
by when the Alger boy took well. The 
tastes of the American boy have changed 
greatly during the last twenty years. In 
the young people’s books of those days in 
which Elijah Kellogg was widely read the 
good boy was always the poor boy and the 
boy whose parents were well-to-do was inva- 
riably bad. 

* Now, the average boy does ‘not recog- 
nize the fact that there are scoundrels in his 
own ranks. His heart is fresh ; his nature 
is open and frank ; he has not yet learned 
the distrust of his kind; it will come, but 
as a boy he is free from it as yet. 

“He has firm faith in all other boys. A 
boy villain is something that is not in the 
life that he knows. He does not accept a 
picture which contains a youthful blackguard. 
He does not recognize it ; it is not true to 
the life that he lives. 

“That the boy in the book should always 
accomplish his purpose does not please him, 
for he knows that it is not true. But he 
wants a boy who will try rather hard to 
win. If he has fought well, the young reader 
is satisfied if he does not succeed in all that 
he tries to do. The boy of to-day demands 
that his chosen books shall show him the 
conditions which he knows to exist. 

“T avoid the use of over-many girls in 
mv stories. As a rule, the boy of fourteen 
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or sixteen does n't like girls. He may walk 
with them now and then, but he is mightily 
airaid of the all-too-ready reproach of ‘ sissy’ 
from his companions, and as a rule he avoids 
them, even at school. They are not at all 
ot his world. 

“To mingle boys and girls too closely in 
the story for young people detracts from 
the truth to life which the boy of to-day, even 
more than his elders, demands in the tale 
which is to bid for his interest. The boy is 
a harsh critic, and when too many girls are 
brought in he does not relish it as a picture 
oi his own kind. 

“T find that the American boy enjoys 
reading about the doing of the things that 
he knows he, too, could do if he were in 
the same position as the youngster of whom 
he reads. The ‘killing half a dozen men be- 
fore breakiast’ sort of thing palls upon him 
very quickly. He may read, and even enjoy 
one or two such books, but before long he 
comes to the conclusion that such things 
can’t be done. 

“Tf the tastes of the boys of this country 
ever ran in the direction of the over-strained 
type of fiction, they have changed. 

“The American boy —and 1 believe him 
to be the greatest boy in the world — wants 
examples of success. The average youth, as 
I know and like him, has very little pocket 
money. Of course, there are exceptions, but 
I do not write the exceptions. The fellow 
with a pocketbook is not his ideal hero. 

“The boy of whom I write must earn the 
greater part of what he has to spend. He 
has some aid from his parents, but he must 
get for himself those thousand and one 
things dear to the youthful heart. The 
canoe and the rifle, the boat and the bicycle 
he must win by his own effort. And when 
he reads of another boy, situated like him- 
self, who conquers all the difficulties that lie 
in the way and gets what he wants, he is 
gratified as well as interested, for he knows 
that he himself could have done the same 
thing. Sometimes he resolves that he will 
do it.’—Boston Herald. 


School for Newspaper Women. — A __journal- 
istic school for young women has been 
started in Fleet street, London. It aims to 
give a practical education in newspaper work 


in all branches, and it is conducted in connec- 
tion with an actual publishing establishment 
from which three magazines are issued. 

A number of literary women who have 
gained distinction in London by their work 
are patronesses of the journalistic school, 
among them “John Strange Winter,” Mrs. 
Henry Reeves, and Mrs. T. P. O’Connor. 
The late Mrs. Craigie was also interested 
in it. 

Miss Cartwright, the principal, is herself 
an editor and a_ practical journalist, the 
daughter of a publisher. One of her maga- 
zines is edited on the premises, and in this 
way she is able to take her pupils through 
the entire field, from the selection of subjects 
of articles to the editing of copy and the set- 
ting up of the matter in type. 

There are classes in story writing, inter- 
viewing, fashion drawing and story illustra- 
tion, art, dramatic and musical criticism, book 
reviewing, sub-editing, proof correcting, and 
society reporting. There are classes, also, in 
tvpewriting, shorthand, advertising writing, 
and in French. 

Girls are trained in the duties of private 
secretary. A paper is issued from the school. 
Just as the dramatic companies apply to 
theatre schools for pupils, so do papers and 
magazines of London apply to Miss Cart- 
wright when they want intelligent young 
women. The new magazine, the Jabberwock, 
has been recruited from the graduates of the 
school. 

The great advantage of the London school 
is its location in the same building with an 
actual publication office. Here the editor 
and the principal discuss timely subjects and 
instruct the pupils in the task of preparing 
articles and stories which must be good for 
publication possibly a year later than the time 
they are written. 

The mysteries of makeup are explained, 
and the student familiarizes herself with the 
various processes which transform the manu- 
script into the printed page. 

The faults of the manuscripts are corrected 
in open class, and weakness of construction 
and lack of continuity in the presentation of 
facts come in for criticism and suggestion. 

Special talents for any particular line of 
work are developed, and ability in any art is 
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utilized in the pupil’s work. It is stated that 
the best proof of the success of the school is 
that the girls are already selling their work 
and placing articles with the London papers 
and magazines. 

Thirty guineas pays for the entire course, 
from ten to twenty for a journalisic course 
alone, and ten guineas for instruction in sec- 
retarial duties. The classes in advertisement 
writing and in shorthand and French are 
extras. There is a correspondence class 
through which manuscripts are criticised by 
mail and suggestions made as to their im- 
provement for market purposes. — New York 
Sun. 


After the Novelists. — The Springfield Re- 
publican said recently : “ It is really time for 
the President to get after the novelists... . 
It does a great deal of harm to get an im- 
pression from books that human life is some- 
thing different from what it really is.” Wex 
Jones, in the New York American, illustrates 
how it might be done, as follows : — 

Arethusa’s heart beat like a startled bird, 
and she dropped her eyes to the floor. The 
room swam around her, and Harold’s voice 
came from miles away. — From “ Harold’s 
Wooing.” , 

A thoroughly mendacious and misleading 
piece of writing. It is impossible for the 
regular or even the hurried pulsations of the 
human heart to resemble the wing motions of 
a bird. Girls cannot, without the use of 
pincers, drop their eyes to the floor. Such 
a fall would spoil a perfectly good eye. 
Rooms cannot swim. Man’s voice cannot be 
heard for miles, even if a megaphone be used, 
and, to say the least, it seems improbable 
that a young man would take a megaphone 
along to propose to his sweetheart. — T. R. 

Her heart was broken. Arthur had drilled 
a hole through one of her biscuits, stuck in a 
handle, and was using it as a hammer. With 
one of her huckleberry pies he had mended 
the kitchen stove. The concrete sidewalk had 
been repaired with a plate of her corned beef 
hash. She burst into a flood of tears. — 
From “ Wedded and Parted.” 

An unqualified fabrication. Hearts may be 
torn. but not broken. You cannot “ break 4 


a bowl of mush. The story is written by one 
who has not even elementary knowledge of 
the subject. It is impossible to drill a hole 
in amateur biscuits, and amateur hash 
could n’t be rolled flat enough for a sidewalk. 
Further, a woman cannot burst into a flood 
of tears. She might—and ojten does -- 
burst into a room, but never into a flood of 
tears. — T. R. 

Dequince rode like a demon. 
beneath him. The air whistled about his 
ears. The gallant horse under him re. 
sponded nobly to his urging, and cleared the 
eighteen-foot fence like an arrow from a bow. 
Dequince’s heart sank into his boots —he 
was too late. —From “A Dash Across 
Country.” 

Unqualified and deliberate faking. No man 
can ride like a demon ; demons do not ride. 
Hedges do not fiy. It they did they would 
fly over the rider, not beneath him. The air 
does not whistle ; we whistle an air. <A 
horse could not clear a fence like an arrow 
from a bow, as an arrow has no legs.  Cer- 
tainly Dequince’s heart could not have sunk 
into his boots — unless he took his feet out 
to provide room, and even then it could sink 
into only one boot. —T. R. 


Hedges flew 


Her glance swept the room. — From “ The 
Older Set.” 

A short and ugly name befits this typical 
instance of faking. No one has an eye like 
a carpet sweeper. — T. R* 


Is Cooper Still Read? — For the modern 
reader, Cooper takes too long to tell his tale. 
His machinery, at which Mark Twain scoffed 
for its repetitions and “ broken twigs” sig- 
nals, alarms, and discoveries, is too simple. 
Cooper's dialogue has very little relation to 
the character of his characters, and in it, to 
auote Mark Twain again, “a personage who 
talks like an illustrated, gilt-edged, tree-calf, 
hand-tooled, seven-dollars Friendship’s Offer- 
ing in the beginning of a paragraph, talks 
like a negro minstrel at the end of it.” 

This is sadly true. Much of Cooper is 
poor stuff. His style is often sloppy. His 
first novel, “ Precaution,” is not worth read- 
ing. His three New York stories, ‘ Satans- 
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toc.” “ The Chainbearer,” and “The Red- 
skins,” which he wrote just sixty years ago, 
at the end of his career, when the Barn- 
stormers iad aroused his ire and he was de- 
fending his own property rights, are inferior. 
So, for “ The Bravo” one can say nothing. 

But Cooper knew as well as Scott how to 
make a story. His characters live and are 
known to those who never read his books, 
the supreme test of power. When Carlyle 
declared “ Leather-stocking one melodious 
synopsis of man and nature in the West,” he 
wis far more nearly right than Mark Twain 
with his gibes. Cooper has given our Revo- 
lutionary annals its heroic age in fiction. No 
American knows the springs of our national 
greatness who has not read Cooper, and the 
boy who misses him has missed the best set 
of thrills in American letters. — Philadelphia 
Press. 

The Professional Novelist. — David Christie 
Murray, the English novelist, just dead at 
sivty, was the first of the professional novel- 
ists. } 

In a busy life he wrote some thirty novels. 
For years he turned out yearly a bulky story, 
writing each day about as much as the Press 
publishes this morning of its continued story, 
* Frost and Friendship.” He kept this up 
jor twenty years, and poured out short 
stories besides. . He earned, at his best, he 
testified in legal proceedings, $12,500 a year. 
This lasted for fifteen or twenty years, 
dropped, he reluctantly admitted, to $2,000 a 
vear, and his latter days were clouded with 
need, as always with the writing man, who 
forgets that his gift is his principal, used up 
as he gues along, and not his income, to last 
indefinitely. 

His stories were all good, of their kind, all 
readable, all workmanlike, and all forgotten. 
Few readers could name a title. None live. 
But they all played their share of giving 
imusement for a season. 

His success brought many into a field 
where there are to-day scores like him, pro- 
fessionally turning out novels as steadily as 
other men trv cases, practise medicine, or 
build bridges. There are some forty such in 
England, some thirty in this country, and as 
many more each in France and Germany. 
There still remain the two or three great in 


novels, as there always were ; but while they 
once held the field almost alone, as Fielding 
and Scott did, or the three or four great cou- 
temporaries of a generation ago, novelists 
who will live are to-day part of an indistiri- 
guishable throng of novel writers who will 
pass away, and whose novels are known only 
to novel readers and reviewers, both a pro- 
fessional class. 

Beginning a reporter, always a journalist, 
Murray to the end dealt with what he saw, 
wrote it as he saw it and so that the reader 
saw it, which is the reporter’s task. He 
illustrated, as do so many professional novel- 
ists, that there was no place like the news- 
paper irom which to see life and to learn to 
describe it so as to hold interest and yet 
never weary, which last Murray avoided in 
spite of the sombre tone of his novels. — 
Philadelphia Press. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{For the convenience of readers THE Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the ol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—-the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical wiih 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
menitioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write.] 





WuitmMan IN OLp AGE. 


With portraits. 
Traubel. 


Century (38 c.) for September. 
Fentmore Cooper. Professor Brander 
Atlantic ( 38 c. ) tor September. 


Horace 


Matthews. 


Snetrey. Arthur Symonds. Aflantic (38 c¢.) for 
September. 
PErsONALITY IN JOURNALISM. M. A. DeWolfe 


Howe. Atlantic (38 ce.) for September. 
Tue FN ARGEMENT OF LITERATURE. Editor’s Study, 
Harper's Magazine ( 38 c. ) for September. 
A Vistr to Cranrorp. Illustrated. Josephine 
Tozier. Putnam's Magazine ( 28 c.) for September. 
Pre Acgvirtnc or Crear SrercH.—II. John D. 
Barry. Harper’s Bazar (18 c.) for September. 
MAKING PRESIDENTS BY PHOTOGRAPHY. Illustrated. 
Robert Lee Dunn. Appleton’s Magazine (18 c.) for 
September. 
Surtiey. George L. Knapp.  Lippincott’s ( 28 c. ) 
for September. 
PesstmtsM IN Mopern Fiction. Sarah D. Upham. 
Wavs of the Hour, Lippincott’s ( 28 c. ) for September. 
A Tacx Arout Lettre Writtnc. Edward Everett 
Hale. HWoman’s Home Companion (13 c¢.) for 


Sep- 
tember. 
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Eye Srratn in Retation 10 GeneraL HEALTu. 
Dr. James A, Paulding. Health-Culture (13 ¢.) for 
August. 

Gorrue’s Conression oF Fairu. Dr. 
CUpen Court (13 ¢.) for August. 

fue GerRMan Press. Austin Harrison. 
American Review (28 c.) for August 2. 

Mark Twarn’s AvrtrosioGrapny. — XXI. 
American Review (28 c.) for Avgust 2. 

Por, Cooper, AND THE Hatt or Fame. 
C. Stedman. 
August 16, 

[fue Yerttow Press or Japan. A. Maurice Low. 
North American Review ( 28 c.) for August 16. 

Tue Macazine Sertar. George L. Shoals. 
naut (13 c.) for August 3. 

RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM AND THE GREAT AMERICAN 
Fraup. Samuel Hopkins Adams. Collier's (13 c.) 
for August 3. 

Tue Avrnor anpd His Work. 
(13 c.) for August 3. 

“Ler Each Write Wrat He Knows.” Florence 
New York Times Saturday Review for 


Paul Carus. 


North 
North 


Edmund 
North American Review (28 c.) for 


Argo- 


Harper's Weekly 


Vilkinson. 
August 3. 
A Dickens Pircrimmace.—I1. Illustrated. Walter 
T. Stephenson. Vogue (13 c.) for August 8. 
Tupstee or G. W. DittincHam Co. With por- 
traits. Publishers’ Weekly (13 c.) for August 1o. 
NEWSPAPERS AND THE Pustic Neep. Wiiliam T. 
Filis. Fourth Estate (13 ¢c.) for August 10. 
CONCERNING SERMONS ON SHAKESPEARE. William 
J. Rolfe, Litt. D. Christian Register (13 ¢.) ‘or 
August 15. 
Tur First American TELLER oF Tates ( James 
Venimore Cooper ). Outlook (13 c.) for August 17. 
Rorert Hichens— AN APPRECIATION. With por- 
trait. C. H. Gaines. Harper's Weekly (13 c¢.) for 
August 17. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Miss Flavia Rosser, of Butler, Mo., who 
won the prize of $1,000 oftered by the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society for the best 
dramatic version of “ Black Beauty,” had the 
choice of accepting $1,000 and surrendering 
all rights to the play, or of retaining the play 
herself and drawing a royalty from its pro- 
duction. She chose to take the $1,000. 
President Angell says that three hours after 
her receipt for the money reached him, he 
sold the drama to two Boston theatrical men 
for $1,200. 

“Tom Masson” now writes under his full 
name, Thomas L. Masson. 


Joseph M. Rice has been succeeded as 
editor of the Forum by Frederic Taber 
Cooper, formerly of the Bookman. 
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The Neale Publishing Company will soon 
publish “ Makers of American Literature,” 
by Edwin W. Bowen, Ph. D., of Randolph- 
Macon College, consisting of studies of the 
leading authors of America, with extracts 
irom their writings. 

A complete collection of the poems of 
Edgar Allan Poe, with the author's latest re- 
visions and marginal corrections, edited by 
kdmund Clarence Stedman and George Ed- 
ward Woodberry, is announced for fall pub- 
lication by Duffield & Co. 

A new monthly, to be called the American 
Business Man, will be issued in Chicago, be- 
ginning this month. The magazine will in- 
clude fiction, as well as solid matter. 

The Strenuous Life Publishing Company 
has been incorporated at Geneseo, N. Y., to 
publish a magazine to be called Strenuous 
Life. ° 

The Automobile, a weekly published in 
New York, has absorbed the Automobile 
Magazine, which ceases to exist after nine 
vears of life. 

Doubleday, Page, & Co. have combined 
Farming with the Garden Magazine, begin- 
ning with the August number. 

Farm, Field, and Fireside, of Chicago, is 
now published as a monthly under the name 
of the Farm Press. 

The price of Suburban Life will be ad- 
vanced October 1 to three dollars a year ; 
twenty-five cents a copy. 

\n old ledger belonging to Household 
Words, a publication for which Dickens 
wrote, has recently been found. The entries 
in this book show that a number of stories 
and sketches, published anonymously and but 
little known to the present generation, were 
written by Dickens. These will be collected 
and published. 

Miss Frances F. Penny, who died recently 
at Stronghurst, IIl., had won literary distinc- 
tion, although writing under great difficulties, 
having been blind since her ninth year. She 
published one book, which met with more 
than ordinary success, and had nearly com- 
pleted another, which she was unable to finish 
because of failing health. 


David Christie Murray died in London 


August 1, aged sixty-four. 





